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What is a Charter School? 

A cha^ school is a public school that is govetned by teachers oarenr. 
university - for a charter thatSL 

^ to five years, and the school remains open only as lonSm^t 
exceeds performance benchmarks established in its chatter. * 

Recess for charter schools - and the continuation of their charters den.„H. 
on success for students. cnaners ~ depends 

Charter schools must be authorized bv s^te lau/ ^ w 
le^ to different types of charter schwls from ItitX sum Tu! 

^tang methods, structure of the school dav and cum«.inn, , 

for this autonomy, charter schools are held ‘ ^ «“l>ange 

stay open as long as they attnut studenu rd'^S'C S^to tS^^hr 

-StooXht 

not charge Ltion^S^g”^^^^^^ 

limit admissions based on measu^ rf a^hiel, . *®y "ot 

~ -.rrsb”:sx‘r,ss^':i.. 

fiTd”"!!*" ® promising way to raise academic 

choicra^d^TtawilS and expand 
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Charter Schools - A Brief History 

The idea of a state legislature freeing up teachers and teachers who 
wanted to estabiish anodier option in pubiic education, was originaliy 
^ ** California Alternative School Association, LEARN, in 
1983. In 1989, Minneso,a Democratic State Senator Ember Reicheott 
decided to promote the concept of charter schools in order to expand 
Minni^ta's pioneering effort in pubiic school choice. Senator Reicheott 
and others convinced the 1991 Legislature to permit establishment of up to 
ei^t charter schools. The 1993 Minnesota Legislature increased that 
number to 20, and then 35 in 1994. 

charter school legislation in Minnesota sought to increase student 
SKluevement and graduation rates, and encourage school districts to improvi 
fieir education programs. The legislation stressed accountability for results 
new opportumoes for educators to create the kinds of schools they thought 

*““*«<*• and authorized new organizations to 
establish the public charter schools. 

c.i,~,?"i became the nation’s second state to pass a charter 

Mhools law wi* strong leadership from California state senator Gary Hart 

^e law auftonzes up to 100 charter schools, and more charter schools ate 
now up and running in California than in any other state in the country. 

mnr, Charter schools ate up and running, and 

more have been given charters to begin operation this fall. Twenty-one 

states have passed charter school laws, with almost half of these enacted in 

Itef rtr ; • ** '*'*”*' concentrated in 6 

^tes. California, Minnesota, Colorado, Michigan, Massachusetts, and 
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President Clinton and Charter Schools 

•'»M= ««. .Me „ 

As pan of his efforts to support and reform “=°|">»'>ility for results 

Me-MO .lt<M » e»u,a, ^ 

reauthorized Elementaor and SeSlujL E^tion Acf ST *' 

providing start-up funds to charter s^ls in nTtowr’ 

program states that ’parent and student rhniL ““ ^ enacung -Jie 

in promoting comprehensive educaUon mfo™ »T* " 

opportunity to leam to challeM^n?t«. ““ ®‘''' '““‘ents the 

state performance standards if sufficiinir T”‘ challenging 

and genuine opportunittTo iLe “ge Zc‘h“h' 

all students..." of such choices, are available to 

provide important information atudy wiil 

about the challenges they face. schools are doing, and 

am, «Sr?S^i,"K >• “M kt .«« 

M^achusetts, and Michigan are using Goals 2nm n? a ^""®*°'a- 
schools and to facilitate the sharine nf !•../. i ^nds to support charter 

addition, the Department of EducMin ®*™*d in those schools. In 
provide maximuSb SI™ « 

-or the use of federal 
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In his recent State of the Union Address, President Clinton asked all states to 
let teachers and others form charter schools. Since then, he has proposed a 
major expansion of hij> charter schools start-up program to support the 
development of '.juality charter schools across the nation.' 



The President has requested $40 million for the program in FY 1997, a $34 million increase 

F?*1996^Sie Senat* fl ** debating the education appropriations bill for 

Y 1^6, the Senate and House have both approved a portion of the 

President's requested increase. 
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A Look at Charter Schools: Ten Examples 



The O'Fari^ Community School was converted from a relatively 

<*“trict to a charter school In 

1!W3. The school compnses 1,400 students grades 6-8, and Is divided 
nto schcols-wi*in-schools or “femilies" of about 160 students and 6 

f •™'y embedded in the community, through 

a nch set of partnerships with parents, local businesses, universities * 
a^ social seroce agencies. Students present their work for parents’ 
and commumty members during open houses like the one you will see 
Ais afternoon. TTie school also provides one computer for every five 
students, and - working with Cox Cable, Apole Cotporation's 
mat' “ Consortium, and San Diego University - 

r cur*eSm* ““ '*'»nology across 

Vaughn Elementary School, one of California's first charter schools 
was conveited from an existing school in July 1993. Parents and 
teachers call this "the little school that could." Indeed ^^1 has 
n significant academic and financial gains in a high-poverty very 

wk^fi school serves 1,200 students, grades K-6 ^ 

wite ail students currently eligible for the federal free iunch program 

tiie I,'!'''®"' ® other than English lefor' 

scho^ te'tlTl one of the lowest-achieving 

schools in the Los Angeles school district. After two years of 

intensive focus on academic restructuring and family involvement test 

h SS. 

Fn.n!h *"fcc®»®rating the pace of students becoming proficient in 
nglish, and the school s attendance is the best in Los Anaeles Thf» 

bil'r"" leadership attributes these early 
ability, as a charter school, to make decisions involving the^ 
curriculum, budget, and other major issues. ^ 
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The Accelerated School is affiliated with the Accelerated Schools 
project based at Stanford University, and is the only charter school in 
South-Central Los Angeles. The school was founded by teachers 
from a nearby school, with the help of a start-up grant from Wells 
argo Bank. Accelerated School emphasizes high expectations for all 
students. The school works hard to make learning relevant to 
students, either by connecting learning to the child's life, or to other 
pai^of die curriculum. The school also has active partnerships with 
California State, Los Angeles, and the South-Central Family Health 
Center, which provides free immunizations, tuberculosis testing and 
other medical care for its students. A USC institute providing ’ 
wtrepreneurial training for small business also works with the school 
The school serves 55 students, grades K-5. Earlier this month, the 
school received impressive results from a standardized math test: 
student test scores had increased 64 percent over the previous year. 

The City Academy became the nation's first charter school to open its 
doors in September 1992. The school was founded by two teachers 
who are members of the Minnesota Education Association, in close 
cooperation with local businesses.. The school cites its small size 
close teacher/student relationships, and its emphasis on student 
responsibility as the primary factors that keep students in school. 
Students praise how much time teachers take with each student, and 
home visits from teachers to students and their families. 

Skills for Tomorrow was founded by a former teacher, with strong 
^pport both from the Minnesota Business Partnership and the 
Teamstws' Service Bureau. The school, begun in January of 1994, is 
designed to provide better transitions for its students from school to 
work, and provides internships and classes to students that teach 
students skills needed to succeed in the workplace. 



Cedar-Riverside Charter School was started in a low-income 
housing project in Minneapolis with help from a local New American 
Schools Development Corporation (NASDC) project. Involving the 
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parents ~ 90 percent of whom are on public assistance - in their 
children s education has been a primary goal of the school, and 
parental >nvolvement has increased dramatically since they created the 
school in 1993. The school serves 85 students, K-9, and is adding a 
new grade every year. ® 

A _ ItiT* I- • T is a school-within-a-school in Ann 

Arbor, Michigan. It was founded by parents interested in providing 
an outstanding and personalized education for elementary school 
students, now serving 40 students Grades 1-3. The school has an 
intensive f(Mus on technology, using multi-media digital technology 
and providing regular access to the internet for students and teachers 
It also emphMiMs project-based learning, teaching children through 

otiierlJiwecT'"*^ approach involving music, reading, math, and 



We Johnson, Urban League Charter School was converted from a 
Sau Diego school this fall Into a charter school through a paruiershio 
uetween the school, *e school district, and the San Diego chapter of 

M one of Its top pnoriues, and as part of these efforts, the local 

°P®" “P ® emphasizing high expectations 

earlf fi^tsive involvement, and 

early, intensive reading for young students. The school Is serving 450 

umme?f„“ ^4 days of tralnfng 

ftis summer to prepare to teach the school ’s curriculum, and to 

fectively use technology in the classroom. 

I^teriHng Elementary School, Just outside of Sacramento, was 

P"*”*' '^i‘h strong support 

om the school s staff and local parents. The school serves 620 

tlarW P'®®*® ® emphasis on 
to snend ^*if “ ®"‘*/amily involvement. Deterding asks parents 

to spend 20 hours a year in the school, whether through evening or 

weekend volunteering, or participation in open house presentations of 

8 
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student ^^rk. I<ast year, more than 500 school parents volunteered a 
total of 17,000 1 ours. 

The New Country School was established by a planning group 
composed of 4 local high school teachers and other community 
meinbers in 1994. The school is utilizing three store fronts on this 
small town's main street, and serves 94 students, grades 7-12. The 
teachere provide their services through a teacher-owned cooperative to 
a l(wal board comprised entirely of teachers and parents. Students 
perform projects designed by parents, teachers, and the students 
themselves to teach important academic and job-related skills. For ‘ 
example, the students have already begun one student-run business 
and are on the way to creating another. Another project in a biology 
c ass received a great deal of attention when students' findings about 
^a rogs highlighted previously unknown environmental problems in 
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TBPS ON MEETING AMERICAN EDUCATION’S 

CHALLENGES 

EXPANDING PUBLIC SCHOOL CHOICE; STOENGTHENING PUBLIC 
EDUCATION AS A FOUNDATION OF OUR AMERICAN 

WAY OF LITE 

Thispagt offers tips on how to ej^aad public school choice and charter schools and improve individual public schools. This 
is one of the issues that Americans s^p they want addressed by their schools. 

Back^und: Public ehmer schooU tre t promising new vehicle for raising academic standards, empowering educators 
involving parents and communities, and expanding choice and accounubility in public education. Created and by ’ 

groups of parents, teacben. community groups and others, they can be tailored to meet the needs of a local community. These 
P«nmtted in 20 states - are p^lic schools freed from most laws and regulations in exchange for accountabUity 
for better ^ifoimance and results. Charter schools are non'sectarian, may not charge tuition, and should be open to all 
stuto Parents and teachen also have ^onal options for tailoring educational opportunities for children, ^uding public 
school choice, magnet schools, schools«wiihia*schools, and redesigning and ixqiroving individual public schools. 

10 Tips to Help Expand Public School Choice and Accountability In Your Community 

Fam^: Get involv^ in your children's schools. Find out whether die school is setting high enough 
stand^ to your child, and whether the school is offering your child the educational opportunities he or she needs to 
^t the lughM standards available in other scbook and states. Get together with other families, teachers, community 
grot^, sc^l ^tnct staff, and the school's princ^ to bjgin to make improvements in your child's Join an 

existmg school improvement committee, or help form a new one. » oma s scnooi. joman 

ISf**' ^ ‘ocal school distria whether you have the option to send your 

clhld w^^r^blic school. If you do have this option for 'public school choice.' request infon^on from the^ 
school distna about all of your available choices. Ask about dea dlines for vplyiag, and begin shopping around early. 

Families: I^ou *re shopping around for a pubUc school, write a list of key elements you desire in your child's 
educanon. ^vdop a set of questions you want to ask about the educational opportunities provided by a for 
y^^d. Visu schools, sit down with the principal, stop in classrooms, and talk to teachers and p^ts at that 

FamUes, takers, prindpals, and community organizations: If existmg schools don’t meet your expecutions 
consider flying for a charter to create a new public school or conven an existing public school to ‘charter* suw 
wemy s^s permit t ea che rs and others to form public charter scboob, providing them with public funds and 
dn^c flexibility to custom-make a local school, while holding the school accountable for resulu. For a list of states 
and people to contaa m your state for further information, call l-800-USA*LEARN. 

Fa^es, teachers, princioals, and community organizations: If charter schools may be established in your sute 
fi^out the organi^ou that sn authorized by state law to approve applications for charter schools (e.g., local school 
dismctt. state ^ds of educanon, a public university). Contact those organizations, ask for informaiion about 

Wlicatio^ ind request recommendations of people who have experience in developing a 
^er school. Find out whether your sute permits only conversions of existing pubUc schools or also permits foe 
creation of new charter scboob. ^ 

School boar^ and sutes: Review regulations and red upe and eliminate any that get in the way of schools trying to 
meet the needs of their studenu and help them meet challenging local and sute sundards. Provide assisunce m aU 
sch^ to enhance the quality of teaching and raise levels of learning for all studems. Help regular public schools and 
pubbc charter schools to improve and help them develop reliable performance standards b'^ which schoob are held 
tccountable. 

School distrim and nates: Promou pubUc school choice and chaner schools in a way that pr^ervcs public schooline 

mformation for teachers, par^nu, md Shers whVwS 

to custom>make a local public school to better help all studenu meet high academic sundards. Provide relevant and 
understandable mformation about ail pubUc schools where famiUes may send their children. Develop an effective 
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or ctaS^Ljfc^tart2!!S{S^ SJSJS^'STJ?' r^ <"^SXr public 

ctuncr icbool utocc for poteooil cppUcunu exiiiifii duner cehoou ih ■ Hon cou/creocM or cu minir i on 

webi^. i»--i-, a "M etiy : « tHat Hme. (acre, comnuomi. md cooiidonUe koowledie about 

t 

***®*‘®*’ P**>cip«lf, co m Humify ocfiniadoatp orilcgM, Bn i r miU m, ud *»— «i fnfr Develan «wiu in 

p^- -«™;o 

^ £ 2^^ «-« 10^ WIB b. aaaaud. u^la 
Wffl b. d« ,o«aa« aructar. of tia «bool, l» wta perfen,,... ...^ 

^ SSSt* 'Sr’,“” rad Id... » ooaaito 

Md telephb^numbers in your $t^ And contaci with chaner school laws, and contact names 

infap.n. 1 ^, »yoursxaie. Ana contact your local school distnci or state board of education for additi 
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of 'venture capital' anmiaUy fo?t»^2S^yli^‘ *^-“0 

school distito and states tuy us^c^u^ ^AblSf substantial incteases in this start-up fond. Also. 

ichooU and » esiabuS^^S,^ X 

iinpnrveschooUacrSsS^LS^ *«PPon for efforts to raise tte 
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Tel: 612-626-1834 

E:mail: Naiha001®marooa.tc.unm.edu 

RPP Inte^nntioiml 

2200 Powell Street. Suite 250 

Emeryville. CA 94608 

Tel: 510-450-2550. 510-843-8574 

E:mail: Rppintl.^aol.com 



Charter Schoob Strategies, Inc. (CSSI) 

210 West Grant Street. Suite 321 

Mime^lis. MN 55403-2244 

Tel: 612-321-9221 

Fax: 612-672-0244 

E:mail: Charter SSI^aol.com 

U.S. Departinent of Education 
Infonnation Resource 
600 Independence Ave. SW 
Washington. DC 20202-0498 
1-800-USA-LEARN (1-800-872-5327) 

(Or in D.C. call 202-401-2000} 
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ttS. DEPARTMENT OF EDT^CAnON charter scHoni. c ONTAfra (com) 



U.S. Dgpai 
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It March I9th Satellite Town Meeting n o Charter Srhn^ lj^ 



Anne Raino 

U.S. Department of Education 

Telephone: (202)^1-0961 or 1-800-USA-LEARN 



FW Pawnntltfll Pocumente Mid ammi inf«.n mtloi. nn rh..^ 
Please call 1-800-USA-LEARN 
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